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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 

It was twilight when Henry Marsden embark- 
ed for his native country, from ; 
ands.’ It was the twilight of an Italian sky, 
radiant in the rich beauty, whichynature has 
bestowed upon that delicious climate. But the 
heart of the stranger was too full of the thoughts 
of home, to observe even the beauties of Italian 
scenery. Home! that sweetest of all words; 
how sweetly does its sound come over the heart 
of the wanderer, after years of tedious absence 
ina stranger land. Home! it is a charmed 
word, and they who have not felt its influence, 
have lost one of the sweetest sensations the hu- 
man heart can know. ; 

It was midnight when the sails of the proud 
barque were unfurled, and she started joyously 
on her destined path. The watching sea-dra- 
gon of the Adriatic had gone to his rest, and 
the waves lay calm and motionless above him— 
the stars looked gladly down from their bright 
homes, as if to light her on her way, or to bid 
her a joyous farewell. One alone among the 
many that were there seemed sad. Midnight 
had overtaken her, seated at the side of the ves- 
sel,with her eyes turned towards her native land. 
he was a Bohemian girl, apparently not more 








the ‘city of Isly,) 


lhave spoken, but could not, for that look of scorn 
had silenced his tongue; and when he recovered 
ihimself she -was gone. 
The night was spent in musings on the com- 
‘Thenceutent of his voyage. There was some- 
thing seened.to puzzle him strangely about the 
Bohemian, lest he had offended her, and he de- 
termined if attention toone who seemed so 
lonely and unprotected could make reparation, 
he would make all in his power. The memory 
of the stranger lingered around him even amid 
his slumbers. At one time he imagined he saw 
her seated in an oriental temple, and hundreds 
were there offering her their hearts: some 
hearts were adorned with all the flowers of Jit- 
erature; more were dressed out in wealth and 
enriched with gems; there were some cast in 
jsuch a beautiful mould and so well proportioned 
it seemed impossible to resist them. But amid 
the many Loria did not hesitate. She chose one 
which had no ornament but its virtues, and 
every good attribute of the human heart seemed 
written legibly upon it; and the longer you 
looked each virtue became brighter and bright- 
er, until each seemed almost personated. This 
Loria hid within her own bosom, and vanished 
away. At another time he was shipwrecked, 
and on a single plank left to the mercy of the 
waves, when a pale and solitary star appeared, 
which-his heart told him was Loria. It seemed 
to assure him of safety, yet at the same time 
serted.cuchha burning iufuence uver nis healt 






















sixteen; and although ehé pore the derk 
omplexion of her race, she was still beautiful, 
Sad indeed were her thoughts, for she was 
leaving the vine-clad hills of Hungary forever; | 
and henceforth she was to dwell in a far-off, 
and, amongst strangers who could not partake 
of her feelings nor excuse her profession. Lo- 
ria was a dancing girl—one among the numer- 
us tribe who throng the streets of Venice and 
aples; and though she had their profession, 
she had not their nature, for she was pure in 
eart as achild. Henry was struck with her 
auty, as he stood contemplating the comming- 
ing sky and waters, as Venice receded from his 
iew. He stood with his arms folded across his 
om, watching the young Bohemian as she 
rained her tearful eyes to catch a last glimpse 
f receding Italy; and thought he had never 
fore beheld so much loveliness. Hers was not 
he dazzling beauty that strikes the eye of the 
asual beholder, but beauty of that intellectual 
ind which once seen is never forgotten, but 
ingers around the heart, a spell which we would 
o if we might dissolve. As she arose to re- 
ire, an involuntary movement of surprise and 
ndignation escaped her when she perceived she 


that he awoke almost suffocated. 

A few days had elapsed, and Marsden by con- 
istant assiduity had gained the favor of Loria. 
\How many hearts are there, when left alone, a 
‘link broken from creation’s chain, that cannot 
‘be won by kindness? Where is the heart, when 
separated from home and kindred, and which 
‘has hereafter to crave the stranger’s kindness, 
Ithat would not overflow with gratitude for a 
‘kind word—aye! even a kind look. 

It was night; the pale stars looked down from 
their pearly and everlasting depths, the witnes- 
ses of earth’s unhallowed scenes. Nature seem- 
ed reposing luxuriously on the dark bosom of 
night, and the tall ship lay almost motionless 
with her white wings spread like a charmed 
bird that would fain fly but could not. Loria 
glided from her apartment to the deck to com- 
mune with her own thoughts; but she had not 
been unobserved. Marsden followed her to her 
accustomed seat. ‘Loria,’’ said he, as he seat- 
ed himself beside her, “you seem unusually 
thoughtful this evening; may I ask the cause?” 
“Mr. Marsden,” she replied, somewhat haugh- 
tily, ‘“‘when you are melancholy I do not ask 








had been an object of remark. Marsden would 











the cause: the cause of iny melancholy rests 





| within my own bosom, and 1 would not unveil it 
to one in whose bosom I should find no respond- 
ing chord of sympathy.” As she spoke her 
voice became more melancholy, and her tone 
seemed that of interrogation more than that of 
mere casual remark. ‘‘I will not,” said Henry, 
‘task you to unyeil you heart to me, for J have 
‘no claims upon your friendship; yet allow 
/me to assure you, that since I first saw you I 
|have felt for you with an intensity of feeling to 
| which I durst not give utterance; and have sym- 
|pathized with you, although I knew not the 
jcause of your suffering.” Perhaps the Bohe- 
‘mnian feared lest this was the commencement of 
a declaration, for she spoke quickly in a low tone 
of voice, ‘‘from the depths of my heart I thank 
you for your sympathy. Yours are the first 
words of kindness that have met my ears for 
many, many months; and why should 1 fear to 
unbosom myself to yout yet I know not how to 
unfold the burning scroll of memory, and trace 
the characters that mar its pages. But listen, 
and however painful the effort may be, you shall 
hear all. 

‘¢Mine indeed has been a life of pain! One of 
a despised and rejected race, I have since the 
dawning of recollection too acutely felt that I 
bore a stain indellible; for however good or 
virtuous in after life, I would still be a descen- 
dant of a Gypsy«race. The interval between 
childhood .and womanhood is a blank. Little 
more than a year since I became acquainted 
with Antoine de Patrea, an Italian peasant. 
He was poor, but possessed that amiable viva- 
city which renders the possessor happier than 
if he was owner of millions. If contentment 
is wealth, Antoine possessed it in an ample de- 
gree. It is almost needless to say I soon concei- 
ved a friendship for him; and what is woman’s 
friendship but unfledged love? He loved’ as 
Italians always love—with an intensity of de- 
\votion unequalled. Near the humble cottage of 
|my parents lived a youth more nobly born than 
Antoine, and gifted with talents of a superior 
order; yet he wanted one inestimable virtue— 
modesty. Proud and arbitrary in his nature, he 
seemed to think that all must bow to him.— 
Vainly he tried to buy the esteem of my parents, 
or my own, until at length his hatred fel] on 
Antoine. Unfortunately, Count Fazio was ow- 
ner of the land on which Antoine and my pa- 
rents lived; rudely he turned them from their 
homes to the mercy of a too uncharitable world 
Vainly did Antoine raise his voice against his 
injustice; but what avails the voice of the pea 
sant against that of the nobleman? for Europe- 
an justice heeds not the complaints of her pea- 
santry. One evening after having disputed 
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sometime, they separated, each vowing revenge ||™urderer! Bat what is there that woman will |\tures and attenuated form,andfew would havere- 
against the other. All my endeavors to prevent |/not dare for one she loves? They may talk of|| ognized the face of Henry Marsden. Yet it was 
Autoine from seeking the villain who had striv-| the courage of the soldier on the battle-field, |he; and the female beside him, who had watched 
en to ruin his reputation forever by unprovoked | but there is a heroism in a woman’s heart which 

and malicious slander, were vain. It was; man has never felt. 








i|him like an angel of mercy, 


and whis 
If but the tainted breath | pered 


|peace and consolation to his heart, was Loria, 


growing dark when Antoine left us furious with | 
rage. Three hours elapsed and he had not yet 
returned. My impatience knew no bounds.—| 
Cautiously I left the house, lest my parents 
should discover my object, and prevent it. 1) 
took the path I had seen Antoine take when he 
left me. The sky was overcast with black| 
clouds, and the alternate peals of thunder and 
accompanying flashes of lightning warned me| 
that aterrible storm'was approaching. Heed- 
less-of danger I. hurried on towards a distant 
wood, not knowing whither I was going. I had 
not proceeded far when I heard the trampling of 
feet behind me. I stepped aside to let the 
horseman pass, when a long and vivid flash of 
lightning showed me distinctly a short figure on| 
the opposite side of the road, apparcatly in wait- 
ing for some person. An instant sense of my 
danger rushed across my mind, and I thought 
of retracing my steps homeward, when anoth- 
er flash of lightning more vivid than the first 
showed me the rider, who was now directly be-| 
fore me. At the same instant the report of a! turn. Long and anxiously 1 waited. At length 
pistol was followed by a groan, and the heavy||he came; he told me that Antoine was far on 
fall of the rider, whom I knew to be the count||the Adriatic. A vessel destined for America 
Fazio. The maddening thought that Antoine) was the only one about to sail; he bore a few 
was the murderer rushed like a burning arrow/|/ines from Antoine, requesting me by all my 
through my heart. I know not how I found my) love to join him at New Orleans in one year. 
home, but I entered the cottage almost fainting) Deeply did I vow to fulfil the request; and now 
and breathless. When a little revived I enqui-||you behold me on the way, however futile it 
red fur Antoine, and learned that he had but a|;™4y prove in the attempt.” 

few minutes since left the cottage in search of | Loria had done, and Marsden felt that he had 
me. Ah! long and dearly will I cherish the) loved in vain. He knew that the tree scathed 
remembrance of those words, for thea came the| by the lightning flash can never again bloom in 
sweet assurance of my heart that the black and verdure. 

horrible stain of murder rested not on Antoine’s || 


she is pure as the angels above him, he will de- 
sert her even though himself the cause. 1| 
knew where to find Antoine, for he had written 
to me on his arrival in Venice. There was no| 
time to be lost, for already were the emissaries| 
of mischief on the alert. I traversed street | 
after street until I found in an obscure hovel 
the object of search. I told him the cause of 
ny coming—that delay was death—that before 
morning he might be the inmate of a prison. 
He listened attentively, but no words escaped | 
aim: he sat the stern image of despair. Suddenly 
he arose, and grasped my hand with an energy 
and a look never to be forgottea—a look full of 
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The convulsions of an agonized heart swallow 
up all tears and turn them into burning lava on 
the brain. 
pate in our sorrow bade me remain until his re- 


“The great bell of St. Marks had chimed ten 
when I entered Venice, alone and on foot. I 
had left the lonely cottage of my childhood in 
pursuit of one dearer to me than life; I had bra- 
ved danger and insult, hunger and fatigue, for 
one on whom the world looked as a villain—a 


aaurgh || Another week beheld Henry on his way to 
soul. Yet I knew that Fazio’s murder would||(i,cinnati. He had lefCLoria in Orleans, again 
be attached to him, for he had made his threats | in search of her lover. They had parted in all 
openly. ¥ felt uUrtw he must leave hic eee, provabdility forever, yet the remecwbranco of hor 
and his home forever; yet the knowledge of his|| . 14 remain “the greenest spot on meta’ry’s 
innocence was a blooming oasis in the wide de-|) \ ote” ‘Time had wrought a fearful change 
sert of life. A few minutes before, despair had) ;. 41, lapse of ten years in his native city.— 
nestled in my heart, and like the Vampyre of, Many whom he had loved reeted where the dead 
eastern story, was drawing the life blood from| repose. Poverty and sickness had visited his 
its veins. There is nothing so hard to believe | father’s dwelling, and left them but the wreck 
as the guilt of one we love; nor can I conceive || o¢ happiness. Yet the warm welcome of a fa- 
any thing so crushing or so desolating to a W0-|| thor the joyous tear of a mother, and the bright 
man’s heart as the knowledge that the one to) smile of a sister, awaited his return, and shed 
whom she has given her brightest hopes and|| 404 9 halo of affection around him as he 
earliest affections, has lost his honor—that €N|\ would no exchange for the splendor of past 
meen pend ersten mtg one. } years. Bright fires were kindled on many a joy- 
‘0 . ’ s a“ 
cence, would have staid to learn the issue A athe Rovner - nk cess 
ed my 2 - se ailgy tage pigpent pt jmany a pretty lip was wreathed with smiles; 
e coun 6 id er but his heart was sad, and he was constantly 
days had elapsed when warrants were iseued wethue by comparing the bright eyes and smiles 
for the arrest of Antoine, and officers sent to}| . +1 those of the Bohemian, Two years elaps- 
Venice in quest of him. ed in ‘sad repinings at fate’s decree,” when the 
Angel of Death visited the fair city of Charity. 
It was midnight: by an almost expiring lamp 
lsat a female attired in the simple habit of a 
Nun: on a bed in one corner of the room lay a 
man in the last agonies of death. The flicker- 
ing of the lamp showed his wan and hollow fea- 








of slander sully the fair fame of the woman||She had not found her lover, but she had found 
whom he has loved, and even should he know || 


the agony of a bursting heart. There were no || from the pen of Colonel Hamilton, a writer well 
tears, for tears were mockery to grief like his. || 


An old man who seemed to partici-| 


ia happy bome, and had become a “Sister of 
\Charity.” !There were no relations to Peep 
for Marsden, for all had fallen victims to the 
\sword of the destroying Angel. There was one’ 
who wept--one who closed his eyes in the dream- 
less sleep of death—the “Sister of Charity,” 

Lovisvitte, 
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MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA, 
| BY THE AUTHOR OF “CYRIL THORNTON.” 
The National Gazette contains a copious extract 
jfram the forthcoming work under the above title, 
| known to the reading community, as the author of 
“Cyril Thornton,” and of a highly interesting nar- 
trative of the eventsof the Peninsular War. His 
| psesent work is now in the press of Messrs Carey, 
| Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, and is expec. 
jted very soon to appear. From the above named 
jextract, we have made the following selections, 
“The drawing rooms in New-York certainly 
|strike me as being a good deal more primitive in 
\their apphances than those of the more opulent 
|classes in the old country. Furniture in the United 
\States is apparently not one of those articles ip 
which wealth takes pride in displaying its superi- 
lority. Every thing is comfortable, but every thing 
lis plain. Here are no buhl tables, nor or-mola 
clocks, nor gigantic mirrors, nor cabinets of Japan, 
nor draperies of silk or velvet; and one certainly 
|does miss a thousand elegances with which the 
taste of British ladies delights in adorning their 
apartments. In short, the appearance of as 
American mansion is decidedly republican, No 
wants remain unsupplied, while nothing is done for 
the gratification of a taste for Juxury. 

This is at it should be. There are few instances 
of such opuleuce in America as would enuble its 
owner, without inconvenience, to lavish thousands! 
lon pictures, ottomans, and china vases. In such 
la country, there are means of profitable outlay for 
every shilling of accumulated capital, and the 
Americans are too prudent a people to invest inob- 
jects of mere taste, that which in the more vulgar 
shape of cotton or tobacco, would tend to the re- 
plenishing of their pockets. After all, it is better 
perhaps, to sit on leather, or cotton, with a com- 
fortable balance at one’s banker’s book, than to 
Jounge on damask, and tread on carpets of Persia, 
puzzling our brains about the budget, and the ways 
and means. 








One cause of the fact just noticed, is unque* 
tionably the absence of the law, or rather, the cus 
tom of primogeniture. A man, whose fortune, at 
his death, must be divided amongst a numerous 
family, in equal proportions, will not readily in- 
vest any considerable portion of it in such incon- 
vertible objects as the productions of the fine arts, 
and still less in articles of mere household luxury, 
unsuited to the circumstances of his descendants. 
It will rarely happen, that a father can bequeath 
tu each of his children enough to render them in- 
dependent. They have tu struggle into opulence 
as best they may; assuredly, to men so circumstam 
ced, nothing can be more inconvenient and dit 
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tasteful, than to receive any part of their legacies 
in the form of pictures, or scagliola tables, instead 
ef Erie canal shares, or bills of the New-York 
Bank. * * * 

When you enter an American house, either in 
quality of casual visiter or invited guest, the ser- 
vant never thinks of ushering you to the company ; 
on the contrary, he immediately disappears, leav-| 
ing you to explore your way, ina navigation of 
which you know nothing, or to amuse yourself in 
the passage, by counting the hat pegs and umbrel- 
Jas. Ina strange house one cannot tuke the liber- 
ty of bawling for assistance, and the choice only 
remains of opening doors on speculation, with the 
imminent risk of intruding on the bed-room of 
some young lady, or cutting the gordian knot by 
escaping through the only one you knew any thing 
about. I confess, that the first time I found my- 
self in this unpleasant predicament, the latter ex- 
pedient was the one I adopted, though I fear not 
without offence to an excellent family, who, hav- 
learned the fact of my admission, could not be sup- 
posed to understand the motive of my precipitate 
retreat. 

On the whole, the difference is not so striking, I 
should imagine, between the social habits of the 
people of New-York, and those prevalent in our 
first rate mercantile cities. In both the faculties 
are exerted in the same pursuits; in both, the dom- 
inant aristocracy is wealth; and in both, there is 
the same grasping at unsubstantial and unacknow- 
ledged distinctions. 

It is the fashion to call the United States the land 
of liberty and equality. If the term equality be 
understood simply as implying, that there exists no 
privileged order in America, the assertion, though 
not strictly true,* may pass. In any wider ac- 
ceptation, it is mere nonsense. There is quite as 
much practical equality in Liverpool as New-York. 
The magnates of the exchange do not strut less 
proudly in the latter city than in the former, nor 
are their wives and daughters more backward in 
supporting their pretensions. In such matters, leg- 
idative enactments can do nothing. Man’s vanity, 
and the desire of distinction inherent in his nature, 
cannot be repressed. If obstructed in one outlet, 
it will only gush forth with greater vehemence at 
another. The most contemptible of mankind has 
some talent of mind or body,—some attraction— 
virtue—accomplishinent—dexterity—or gift of for- 
tune,—in short, something real or imaginary, on 
which he arrogates superiority to those around him. 
The rich man looks down upon the poor, the learn- 
ed on the ignorant, the orator on him unblessed 
with the gift of tongues, and “he that is a true born 
gentleman, and stands upon the honor of his birth,” 
despises the roturier, whose talents have raised him 
to an estimation in society, perhaps superior to his 
own. 

Thus it is with the men, and with the fairer sex 
assuredly it is not different. No woman, concious 
of attraction, was ever a republican in her heart. 
Beauty is essentially despotic--it uniformly asserts 
its power, and never consented to a surrender of 
privilege. Ibave certainly heard it maintained in 








form of a feature, the whiteness of a hand, the 
shade of aringlet, a cap, a feather, a trinket, a 
ismile, a motion—all, or any of these, or distinc- 
itions yet finer and. more shadowy, if such there be 
|—are enough, here as elsewhere, to constitute the 
sign and shibboleth of her fantastic supremacy. 
|It is in vain, therefore, to talk of female republi- 
leans; there exists, and can exist, no such being on 
leither side of the Atlantic; for human nature is 
the same on both. : 

| Intruth, the spirit of aristocracy displays itself 
jin this commercial community, in every variety of 
i\form. One encounters it in every turn, T? other 
|night, at a ball, 1 had the honor to converse a good 
deal with a lady who is confessedly a star of the 
first magnitude in the hemisphere of fashion. She 
|inquired what I thought of the company. I an- 
| swered, “that I had rarely seen a party in any 
country in which the average of beauty appeared 
to me to be so high.” 

“Indeed!” answered my fair companion, with 
an expression of surprise; “It would seem that you 
English gentlemen are not very difficult to please ; | 
but does it strike you that the average is equally 
high as regards sir, manners and fashion?” 

“In regard to such mutters,” I replied, “I cer- 
|tainly could not claim for the party in question, 
any remarkable distinction; but that, ina sceve so 
animated, and brilliant with youth, beauty, and 
gaiety of spirit, | was little disposed_to play the 
critic.” 

“Nay,” replied my opponent, for the conversa- 
tion had begun to assume something of the form of 
argument, “it surely requires no spirit of rigid crit- 
icism, to discriminate between such a set of vulga- 
rians, as you see collected here, and ladies who 
have been accustomed to move in a higher and bet- 
ter circle. Mrs. , is an odd person, and 
makes it a point to bring together at her balls, all 
the riff-raff of the place—people whom, if you 
were to remain ten years in New-York, you would 
probably never meet any where else. I assure you, 
there are not a dozen girls in this room that I 
should think of admitting to my own parties.” 
Thus driven from the field, I ventured to direct 
her notice to several elegant and pretty girls, about 
whoin I asked some questions. Their attractions, 
however, were either not admitted, ar when theco 
were too decided to allow of direct negation, the 
subject was ingeniously evaded. If I talked of 
a pretty foot, J was told the owner was the daugh- 
ter of atobacconist. If I admired a graceful dan- 
cer, I was assured (what I certainly should not 
have discovered) that the young lady was of vul- 
gar manners, and without education. Some were 
so utterly unknown to fame, that their very names, 
birth, habits, and connexions, were buried in the 
most profound and impenetrable obscurity. In 
short, a Count of the Empire, with his sixteen 
quarterings, probably would not have spoken with 
contempt half so virulent of these fair plebeians. 
The reader will perhaps agree, that there are more 
exclusives in the world, than the lady patronesses 
of Almack’s. 

I shall now give an instance of the estimation in 

















the United States, that all men were equal, but 
never did I hear that assertion from the lips of a Ja- 
dy. On the contrary, the latter is always con- 
scious of the full extent of her claims to preference 
and admiration, and is never satisfied till she feels 
them tobe acknowleged. And what zephyr is to 
fill the gossamer sails of a woman’s vanity! The 





*Not strictly true, because in many of the States, the 
right of suffrage is dependent on a certain qualifichtion 
in property. In Virginia, in particular, this qualification 
is very high. 





which wealth is held in this commercial communi- 
ty. Ata party a few evenings ago, the worthy 
host was politely assiduous in introducing me to 
the more prominent individuals who composed it. 
Unfortunately, he considered it necessary to pre- 
face each repetition of the ceremony, with some 
preliminary account of the pecuniary circumstan- 
ces of the gentleman, the honor of whose acquain- 
tance was about to be conferred on me. “Do you 
observe,” he asked, “that tall thin person, with a 














that man, not three months ago, made a hundred 
thousand dollars by a single speculation in tallow. 
You must allow me to introduce you to him.” 
The introduction passed, and my zealous cice- 
rone again approached, with increased importance 
of aspect—“a gentleman,” he said, “worth at least 
half a million, bad expressed a desire to make my 
acquaintance.” This was gratifying, and, of 
course not to be denied. A third time did our wor- 
thy entertainer return to the charge, and before ta- 
king my departure, | had the honor to be introdu- 
ced to an individual, who was stated to be still 
more opulent than his predeces:ors. Had I been 
presented to so many bags of dollars, instead of 
to their possessors, the ceremony would have been 
quite as interesting, and perhaps less troublesome. 
The truth is, that in a population wholly devo- 
ted to money-getting, the respect paid to wealth 
isso pervadingly diffused, that it rarely occured to 
any one, that it was impossible I should feel the 
slightest interest in the private circumstances of 
the gentlemen with whom I might chance to form 
a transient acquaintance. Itis far from my inten- 
tion, however, to assert, that many of the travel- 
led and more intelligent of Americans could be 
guilty of such sodtises as that to which I have allu- 
ded. But it is unquestionably true, that the tone 
of conversation, even in the best circles, is mate- 
rially lowered by the degree in which it is engross- 
ed by money and its various interests. Since my 
arrival, I have received much involuntary instruc- 
tion in the prices of corn, cotton, and tobacco. I 
um already well informed as to the reputed pecuni- 
ary resources of every gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, and the annual amount of his disbursements. 
My stock of information as to bankruptcies and 
dividends is very respectable; and if the manufac- 
turers of Glasgow and Paisley knew only as well 
as 1 do, how thoroughly the New-York market is 
glutted with their goods, they assuredly would send 
out no more on speculation. ° ° 
The formalities of a New-York dinner do not dif- 
fer much from those of an English one. * * * 
It would be most ungrateful, were I not to declare, 
that | have frequently found these dinner parties 
extremely pleasant. I admit that there is a plain- 
ness and even bluntness in American manners, 
comewhat staring at Ort to a sOpuisticated Eu- 
ropean. Questions are asked with regard to one’s 
habits, family, pursuits, connexions, and opinions, 
which are never put in England, except in a wit- 
ness box, after the ceremony of swearing on the 
four Evangelists. But this is done with the most 
perfect bonhomie, and evidently without the smal- 
lest conception, that such examination can possi- 
bly be offensive to the patient. It is scarcely fair 
to judge one nation by the conventional standard of 
another; and travellers who are tolerant enough of 
the peculiarities of their continental neighbors, 
ought in justice, perhaps, to make more allowance 
than they have yet done, for those of brother Jon- 
athan. Such questions, no doubt, would be sheer 
impertinance in an Englishman, because, in put- 
ting them, he could not but be aware, that he was 
violating the established courtesies of society. — 
They are not so in an’American, because he has 
been brought up with different ideas, and under a 
social regime more tolerant of individual curiosity, 
than is held in Europe to be compatible with good 
manners. Yet, after all, it must be owned, that it 
is not always. pleasant, to feel yourself the object 
of a scrutiny, often somewhat coarsely conducted, 
and generally too apparent to be mistaken. I do 
assert, however, that in no other country I have ev- 
er visited, are the charities of life so readily and so 
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States. In no other country will he receive atten- 
tions so perfectly disinterested and benevolent ;— 
and in none, when he seeks acquaintances, is it so 
probable that he will find friends. 


It has been often said,—indeed, said so often as 
to have passed into a popular apoihegm, that a 
strong prejudice against Englishmen exists in Amer- 
ica. Looking back onthe whole course of my ex- 
perience in that country, I now declare, that no as- 
sertion more utterly adverse to truth, was ever 
palmed hy prejudice or ignorance, on vulgar credu- 
lity. Thata prejudice exists, | admit; but instead 
of being against Englishmen, as compared with the 
natives of other countries, it is a prejudice in their 
favor. The Americans do not weigh the merits of 
their foreign visiters in an equal balance. They 
are only too apt te throw their own partialities into 
the scale of the Englishman, and give it a prepon- 
derance to which the claims of the individual have 
probably no pretensions. 


I beg, however, to be understood. Of the vast 
mu!titude of English whom the extensive commer- 
cial intercourse between the countries, draws to 
the United States, few indeed, are persons of liber- 
al acquirement, or who have been accustomed to 
mix in good society in their own country. Coming 
to the United States on the puruits of business, 
they are, of course, left to the attentions of those 
gentlemen with whom their professional relations 
come more particularly in coutact. Admitting, 
for argument’s sake, that all those persons were en- 
tirely unexceptionuble both in manners and morals, 
their mere number, which is very great, would, in 
itzelf, operate as an exclusion. That they are hos- 
pitubly received, I have no doubt, nor have I any 
that they meet with every attention and facility 
which commercial men can expect in a commercial 
community. 


But when an English gentleman, actuated by 
motives of liberal curiosity, visits their country, he 
is received in a different manner, and with very dif- 
ferent feeling. Once assured of his respectability, he 
is admitted freely into society, and I again assert, 
that he will meet a benevolent interest in promoting 
his views, which a traveller may in vain look fer in 
other countries. I should be wrong in saying, how- 
ever. that all this takes place withant some scrutiny. 
Of whatever solecisms of deportment they are them- 
selves guilty, the Americans are admirable, and, 
perhaps, not very lenient judges of manners in oth- 
ers. They are quite aware of high breeding when 
they see it, and draw conclusions with regard to 
the pretensions of their guests, from a thousand 
small circumstances, apparent only to very acute 
observation. With them, vulgar audacity will 
not pass for polished ease; nor will fashionable ex- 
terior be received for more than its worth. Iknow 
of no country, in which an impostor would havea 
more difficult game to play in the prosecution of 
his craft, and should consider him an accomplished 
deceiver, were he able to escape detection amid ob- 
servations so vigilant and acute. 


In admitting that the standard of manners in the 
United States is somewhat lower than in England, 
I wish to be understood as speaking exclusively of 
the higher circles in the latter country. I am not 
aware, that bating a few peculiarities, the manners 
of the first rate merchants of New-York, are at all 
inferior to those either of Liverpool or any other 
of our great commercial cities. I am certain that 
they are not inferior to any merchants in the world, 
in extent of practical information, and liberality 
of sentiment, and generosity of character. Most of 
them have been in England, and from actual ob- 
servation, have formed notions of our national 
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with many most intelligent and accomplished gen- 
tlemen, still, 1 think the fact cannot be denied, 


character, and advantages, very different from the | 
crude and ignorant opinions, which I must say, are 
entertained by the great body of their countrymen. || that the average of acquirement resulting from edu- 
Were if admissible to form general conclusions of ||cation, is a good deal lower in this country than in 
the American character, from that of the best cir-| the better circles in England. In all the knowl- 
cle in the great Atlantic cities of the Union, the||edge which must be taught, and which requires 
estimate would be high indeed. laborious study for its attainment, I should say 

Unfortunately, however, the conclusions drown ||{hat the Americans are considerably inferior to my 
from premises so narrow, would be sadly erroneous. | countrymen, In that knowledge on the other 
The observations already made are applicable on- || 
ly to a very small portion of the population, com- 
posed almost entirely of the first-rate merchants 
and lawyers. Beyond that, there is a sad change 
for the worse. Neither in the manners nor in the 
morals of the great body of traders, is there much 
to draw approbation from au impartial observer.— 
Comparing them with the same classes in England, 
one cannot but be struck with a certain resolute 
and obtrusive cupidity of gain; and a laxity of 
principle with regard to the means f acquiring it, 
which I should be sorry to believe formed any part 
of the character of my countrymen. [have heard 
conduct praised in conversation at the public table, 
which, in England, would be attended, if not with 
a voyage to Botany Bay, at least with total loss of 
character. Itis impossible to pass an hour in the 
bar of the hotel, without being struck with the 
tone of callous selfishness which pervades the con- 
versation, and the absence of all pretension to pure 
and lofty principle. The only restraint upon these 
men is the law, and he is evidently considered the 
most skilful in his vocation, who contrives to over- 
reach his neighbor, without incurring its penalties. 
It may probably be urged, that, in drawing these 
harsh conclusions, I judge ignorantly, since, having 
no professional connexion with trade or traders, | 
cannot be supposed to know from experience any 
thing of the actual character of their commercial 
transactions. To this, I reply, that my judgment 
hus been formed on much higher grounds than the 
experience of any individual could possibly afford. 
fl am cheated in an affair of business, I can appeal 
but toa single case of fraud. I can only assert 
that a circumstance has occurred in America, 
which might have happened in any country in Eu- 
rope. But, when a man publicly confesses an act 
of fraud, or applauds it in another, two conclusions 
are fairly deducible. First, that the narrator isa 
person of Jittle principle: and, second, that he be- 
lieves the audience to be no better than himself.— 
Assuredly, no man confesses what he imagines may, 
by possibility, expose him to contempt; and the le- 
gitimate deduction from such details, extends not 
only to the narrator of the anecdote, but to the 
company who received it without sign of mora] in- 
dignation. 

It may be well, however, to explain, that the pre- 
ceding observations have not been founded exclu- 
sively on the population of New-York. The com- 
pany ina hotel, is generally composed of persons 
from all States in the Union; and it may be, that 
the standard of probity is somewhat higher in this 
opulent and commercial city, than in the poorer 
and more remote settlements. For the last three 
weeks, I have been daily thrown into the company 
of about one hundred individuals, fortuitously col- 
lected. A considerable portion of these are daily 
changing, and it is, perhaps, not too much to as- 
sume that, as a whole, they afford a fair average 
specimen of their class. Without, therefore, wish- 
ing to lead the reader to any hasty or exaggerated 
conclusions, | must, in candor, state, that the re- 
sult of my observations has been to lower consider- 
ably the high estimate I had formed of the moral 
character of the American people. 











haud, which the individual acquires for himself by 
actual observation, which bears an immediate mar- 
ketable value, and is directly available in the or- 
dinary avocations of life, I do not imagine the 
Americans are excelled by any people in the world, 
They are, consequently, better fitted for analytic 
than synthetic reasoning. In the former process 
they are frequently successful. In the latter, their 
failure sometimes approaches to the ludicrous, 

Another result of this condition of intelligence is, 
that the tone even of the best conversation is pitch- 
ed in a lower key than in England. The speakers 
evidently presume on an inferior degree of acquire- 
meut in their audiences, and frequently deem it 
necessary to advance deliberate proof of matters, 
which, in the old country, would be taken for 
granted. There is certainly less of what may be 
called floating intellect, in conversation. First 
principles are laboriously established, and long 
trains of reasoning terminate, not in paradox, but 
in common place. In short, whatever it is the ob- 
vious and immediate interest of Americans to know 
is fully understood. Whatever is available, rath- 
er in the general elevation of intellect, than in the 
promotion of individual ambition, engrosses but a 
small share of public attention. 





































THE BLACK DWARF. 


The original of this extraordinary portraiture, 
one of the most remarkable even of Scott’s, was 
David Ritchie, a Scotchman born in Peebleshire, 
1740, and believed to have been ill-shapen from bis 
birth. After learning toread English at a common 
school, he was sent to Edinburgh to learn a brush 
maker’s trade, but his figure attracted such notice 
that he soon afterwards left the city in disgust— 
After his father’s death he fell in the way of Sir 
James Nasmyth, a wealthy neighbor, and obtained 
of him permission to build a cottage on his manor, 
at the bottom of a secluded steep bank. Heim- 
mediately cleared a spot suitable for his purpose, 
and scooped out a large recess in the side of the 
hill, proper for a garden. This was enclosed by 
the earth on one side, by the cottage on another, 
and by high walls on the third and fourth, built of 
alternate layers of stones and turf. Having covet- 
ed the cottage with a neat thatch-roof, and com 
structed a small door, and a few rude pieces of 
household furniture, he proceeded to the cultiva- 
tion of his garden, in which he displayed very col- 
siderable taste as well as industry. In a sbort 
time he contrived to stock it with a few fruit trees, 
and with all sorts of flowers, herbs, and culinary 
vegetables, which could be procured in the neigh- 
borhood. His manner of working is described by 
persons who used to visit him as exceedingly labori- 
ous. Being unable to use his feet in digging, he 
had a spade so contrived that he could force it down 
with his breast; the rest of the labor was perform- 
ed entirely by means of his arms and hands, in 
which he possessed great strength. He also procut- 

ed some bee-hives, and planted a bower of willows 

and rowan trees. Thenceforth Davie's whole hap- 

piness consisted in ornamenting and exhibiting 

these little premises. He raised flowers for his rich 











Though I have unquestionably met in New-York 


neighbors, and herbs for the poorer; and his bees 
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enubled him to supply the tables of all classes with 
an abundance of honey. The bees, with his cat 
and dog, and the company of one sister in the day- 
time, constituted his whole living society. 

In 1802, the old cottage getting ruinous, Sir 
James had another built for him, and iu this he 
lived till his decease, in 1811, at the age of 71.— 
He latterly subsisted chiefly on charity, but he had 
grown so penurious that £20 were found in his 
chest. His change was spent mostly for snuff, the 
only Juxury which he indulged in. 

Davie’s height, we are told in the Waverly An- 
ecdotes, was about three feet and a half. His 
skull, which was of an oblong andr ather unusual 
shape, was of such strength that he could strike it 
with ease through the pannel of a door or the end 
of atar barrel. His laugh is said to have been 
quite horrible; and his screech-owl voice, shrill, un- 
couth and dissonant, corresponded well with his oth- 
er peculiarities. There was nothing very uncom- 
mon about his dress. He usually wore an old 
slouched hat when he went abroad; and when at 
home a sort of cowl or night-cap, such as he is re- 
presented with. He never wore shoes, being unable 
to adapt them to his misshapen, fin-like feet, but 
always had both feet and lege quite concealed, and 
wrapt up with pieces of cloth. He always walked 
with a sort of pole or pike-staff considerably taller 
than himself. Scott says this arms were long and 
brawny, furnished with two muscular hands, and 
when uncovered in the eagerness of his labor, were 
shagged with coarse black hair. It seemed as if 
nature had originally intended the separate parts 
of the body to be the members of a giant, but had 
afterwards capriciously assigned them to the per- 
son of a dwarf, so ill did the length of his arms and 
the strength of his frame, correspond with the short- 
ness of his stature.’ 


Davie was a misanthrope. He detested child- 
ren, probably from their propensity to ridicule him. 


To strangers he was surly, and in the presence of| 


all sorts of company exceedingly irritable. One 
day, it is said, a lady who had known him from in- 
fancy, having gone to visit him with another lady, 
he took them through the garden, and was showing 
them with much pride and good humor, all his rich 
and tastefully assorted borders, when they happen- 
ed to stop near a plot of cabbages which had been 
somewhat injured by the caterpillars. Davie ob- 
serving one of the ladies emile, instantly assumed 
his savage scowling aspect, ruched among the cab- 
bages, and dashed them to pieces with his kent ex- 
claiming; “I hate the worms for they mock me.” 

Another lady, likewise a friend and old acquaint- 
ance of his, very unintentionally gave him mortal 
offence on a similar occasion. Throwing back his 
jealous glance, he fancied he saw her spit at him. 

“Am Ia toad, woman! that ye spit at me—that 
ye spitat me?” he exclaimed with fury, and with- 
out listening to any answer he drove her out of the 
garden with imprecations and insult. 

A farmer in the neighborhood went one night, 
out of a frolic, to frighten Davie, but paid pretty 
dearly for his joke. He had assumed the charac- 
ter of a robber, and pretended to be breaking into 
hishut. Thedwarf, after reconnoitering him from 
a small unglazed window, which he had near his 
chimney, wrenched a large stone out of the wall, 
dashed it down upon the assailant, and knocked 
him to the ground, where he lay for a while sense- 
less, and very severely hurt. 

Davie was very dogged in pursuing his purposes. 
He once applied to a neighbor for leave to cut off a 
branch from one of histrees. The gentleman civil- 
ly refused, and Davie went away grumbling. The 














happened to be going from home so early as two 
o’clock, when to their surprise and terror, they 
perceived through the twilight a strange figure 
struggling and dangling in the air below the said 
tree. Upon going up to the place, they found it 
was Davie, who had contrived by some means, to 
fasten a rope to the branch he wanted, and was 
swinging with all his weight upon it, to break it 
down. They left him, and before he was again dis- 
turbed, he succeeded in bringing it te the ground, 
and carried it home with him. 

The Dwarf is said to have been extremely super- 
stitious. His reading was confined to Paradise 
Lost, Tooke’s Pantheon, Shenstone’s Ballads, and 
other Highlanders. His information, we are told, 
appeared to great advantage when he mingled 
with the peasantry at the mill or smithy. He was 
very satirical in his conversation; and his harsh 
creaking voice was there frequently heard much 
higher than the sound of the clapper or the fore 
hammer. He visited Peebles, the country town, 
but very seldom went to church. He was suppos- 
ed to entertain some very peculiar notions on reli- 
gious subjects, but those who were intimate with | 
him say that he would now and then speak con- 
cerning a future state, with great earnestness and 
good sense; and on such occasions, when his feel- 
ings were excited, would sometimes burst into tears. 

The burial place of the Dwarf is described-by 
one writer as “a beautiful mount called the Wood- 
hill, which rises from a plain nearly in the centre| 
of the parish of Manor, skirted with a number of 
venerable old trees, and encircled by an amphi- 
theatre of steep and lofty mountains, covered to 
the tops with heath, and having their sides broken 
and diversified by deep ravines, and rocky precipi- 
ces.” Davie had requested that a clump of rowan 
trees, in whose power against witches he put greut 
faith, might be planted over his grave, and this had 
been promised him, but he changed his mind on 
his death bed and contented himself with the ordi- 
nary rites. 








THE BROTHERS. 
From the German of Schiller. 

Mr. Eprror:—Annexed is a Translation of 
a narrative from the pen of the great German 
dramatist, Schiller, the insertion of which may 
gratify some of your readers. As TI have ren- 
dered it into English through the medium of a} 
French translation, it cannot be expected, in its| 
present dress, to present any of the are 
beauties of style which characterize the origi-, 
nal: but although divested of these, it is inte- 
resting,an account of the incidents which it con- 
tains. B****d, 





The following account of two young Ger- 
mans, a narrative which I write with pride, 
presents one indisputable claim to attention: it! 
is true: and that truth gives it mere power to| 
affect the heart, than all the letters of the Pa- 
melas and the Grandisons. 

Two brothers, Barons of Wermb, had be- 
come devotedly attached to a young girl in 
Werther, neither being aware of the passion of 
the other. Each loved with his whole soul; 
and with each it was a first attachment. She 
was beautiful, gentle and intelligent. The pas- 
sion of both the young men was continually in- 
creasing in strength, while neither was aware 
of his misfortune in having a brother for a rival. 











next morning, some of the gentleman’s servants 





Neither was induced to make an untimely dec- 


laration, and each remained entirely uncon- 
scious of the state of the other’s feelings, until 
the occurrence of an unexpected event suddenly 
revealed the secret attachment of both. 

But before that period had arrived, love, that 
most overpowering of all the passions, whose 
victims are scarcely outnumbered by those of 
hatred, had gained so deep a mastery over the 
hearts of both, that neither thought it possible 
for himself to make a sacrifice of his own feel- 
ings, for the happiness of the other. 

The object of this mutual attachment, keen- 
ly sensitive to the misery of their trying situa- 
tion, and dreading to seal the unhappiness of 
either, could not compel herself to declare a 
preference, and submitted her fate to the deci- 
sion of their brotherly affection. 

At length, gaining command of his feelings, 
in struggle between passion and duty, a subject 
on which theorists often reason so erroneously, 
and on which the practical man frequently finds 
it so difficult to decide, the elder Baron of 
Wermb addressed his brother. 

“I know that you deeply and truly love the 
object of my own devoted admiration. I in- 
quire not in whose favor the claim would be 
decided, if it depended on the question, which 
of us had felt the earliest attachment. Remain 
here—I will flee from her—I will travel over 
the world, and endeavor to forget her. If I 
can accomplish this, my brother, let her be 
yours; and may God bless you both!—but if I 
fail I must return—you must then tear yourself 
away; and succeed me in the trial.” 

He left Germany, and went to Holland; but 
the image of the loved one was with him still. 
Away from that sky which was above his home, 
away from that land which held his only source 
of happiness, he could not live. He languished 
in misery, drooping and fading like the Asiatic 
plant which the European removes, and endea- 
vors to rear in an arid soil, deprived of the 
warm sunbeams which were its life. He reach- 


es Amsterdam, and is soon laid prostrate by a 
raging fever. In the dreams of delirium the 


loved one is ever before him—he must return,or 
die. The physicians are alarmed, and feel that 
her presence can alone prolong his life. He 
commences his return pale, worn, emaciated to 
a skeleton—he reaches his native land, a fearful 
example of that wasting power with which the 
mind destroys the body. He staggers to his 
brother’s house, and is in the presence of his 
beloved. 

‘Brother, am here. God knows how much 
my heart has striven—but 1 can do no more,”— 
and he fell senseles into the arms of the young 
girl. 

His brother evinced a not less noble spirit— 
he did not falter in this emergency. Ina few 
weeks his preparations were completed, and he 
was ready to depart. 

“Brother, you went with your sufferings to 
Hollana, I shall endeavor to bear mine to a great- 
er distance. Do not lead her to the altar until 
I write to you—my brotherly affection imposes 
on you only that condition. If I can gain the 
victory over myself, let her be yours, and may 
God bless your love!—If I cannot—then let 





Heaven judge between us! Farewell—Take 
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this sealed packet, and do not open it until I am 
far from you.—I am going to Batavia.” 

He sprang into the carriage, and left the pair 
bowed down inan agony of sorrow. In greatness 
of soul he had surpassed his brother; and they 
could not but love his magnanimity, and mourn 
the necessity which separated them from a being 
so generous and noble. The sound of the de-| 
parting wheels smote on their hearts like a peal | 


ceficiency in the first from want of instruction 
and practice, and the last have gained nothing 
by observation and experience. 


The dove that perch’d upon the Tree of Life, 

And made her bed among its thickest leaves, 

All the wing’d habitants of Paradise, 

Whose songs once mingled with the songs of Angels, 
Wove their first nests as curiously and well 

-As the wood-minstrels in our evil day. 














The crow and magpie, the lark and the linnet, 


of caloric, and consequently tends to preserve, 
during the occasional absence of the parent bird, 
that equable temperature which is so necessary 
to the evolution of the ovular embryo. 

The eggs of the larger birds, on account of 
their greater size, retain heat longer than those 
of the smaller birds; accordingly the larger birds 





occasionally leave their nest for some time, 
without injury to the process of incubation. 


of thunder, The poor girl—but no!—let us| and every other kind, has each a peculiar man-||Some of them, however, when they go to feed, 


wait until the end. 
The packet was opened. It contained a Will, 


liner of buildin 


l 


g its nest, and every individual of, 
the same species, in similar circumstances, fol-| 


cover their eggs; the eider duck does it with 
\down taken from her own breast. But smal} 


drawn in due form, giving to his brother all the ||lows the same model, and uses similar mate-||birds sit most assiduously, otherwise their eggs 
property which he possessed in Germany, in jrials. ‘The instinctive propensity seems, in va-||could not be hatched. Here we find an ama- 


case he never should return. 


rious instances, to accommodate itself to pecu-||zing adaptation of instinct to the circumstances 


Already the generous youth was far from || liar circumstances, both in building the nest,|lof the animal, for which we see no rational way 
home. He embarked on board a Dutch ship,||@nd in the process of incubation. In countries||of accounting, without ultimately resorting 


and arrived without accident, at Batavia, from || 
whence, after the lapse of a few weeks, he sent 
the following letter to his brother. 


infested by monkeys, some birds, which in other 
\climates build in bushes or in the clefts of trees, 
|| suspend their nests upon a slender twig, and so| 
‘Here in this distant land, when I offer to||elude the mischievous propensities of the mon- 
the Almighty, my prayers and blessings, I think || key. With us, ravens build on trees; but in 
of you and of our unfortunate love, with the the cold climates of Iceland and Greerland, 
feelings of a martyr. My unaccustomed situa- \they construct their nests in the holes of rocks. 
tion—the new scenes which are around me, have|| The nest is always suited to the size of the 
expanded my soul. Heaven has vouchsafed me||bird, and to the number of its eggs and young: 
strength to make the greatest sacrifice to|/many small birds display much sagacity in con- 
friendship. She is thine.—My God, I have ||cealing their nests by tufts of grass, or by twigs 
shed a tear—it is the last. I have succeeded in|\and leaves. In the nest we see a receptacie 
my self-conquest—she is thy wife! Brother, I || provided for eggs before they come to maturity,| 
was not destined to possess her—I cannot be-|jyea, 
lieve that she would have been happy with me.}| 
But if she should ever think that she might have| 
been!—brother, brother, that would weigh heav- 
ily onthy soul. Forget not at what a price she ; od 
has been purchased for thee—that wife! Let thy jstinetive volition. 

bearing towards her he ever like that which is} turbed, lays only one egg; ; 
now dictated by thy youthful love. Look upon||/®W@y, she lays a second; if the second be re- 
her as a precious legacy from a brother whom || moved, she lays a third; but no more for the 


iH} 





ou will behold no more. Do not inform me of|/season. In a number of instances, if one egg) 
y 


your wedding day; for my wounds are still] be daily abstracted from the nest, the bird con- 
5 ’ : 
power which has been given me to make this||In this way a swallow has been made to lay 


sacrifice, is to me acertain pledge that God|\ineteen eggs in one season. 


Tu general, tho omallest kinds of birds are 
|most prolific; but from this general rule there are| 
piness sueceeded—and then, the young wife \some exceptions; the eagle lays one, sometimes 
died. In her last moments she disclosed a ter-||two eggs; the European wren fifteen: the hum- 
rible and fearful secret, which till then had nev-||ming bird however, a very little creature, lays) 
er escaped her soul.—She had most loved the ab-|jonly two; and yet the humming birds are more| 
sent brother! numerous in America than the wrens in Eu-| 


The two Barons are yet living. The elder||rope, being protected by the smallness of their| 
is still in Germany, and has been married toa 


size, the rapidity of their flight, and their da-| 
second wife. The younger has succeeded inob-||ting courage. After the complement of eggs is, 
taining that peace for which he sought. He 


provided, a new and interesting scene is exhib ' 
has made a vow, never to be married—and he 


ited. All the former habits of the bird seem, 
has kept it.—Providence Literary Journal. at once to forsake it. The animal that before} 
was a)most in perpetual motion, hopping from 
twig to twig, flitting from tree to tree, rising 
into the air, flying to considerable distances, 
chirping and singing, becomes at once motion- 
less and mute. Sle takes possession of her 
nest, and with assiduity broodé on hereggs. In 
some instances, as in rooke and in crows, the 
male supplies ber with food; and in others, as 
in pigeons, relieves her by filling her place. 
In this way, the small eggs, which otherwise 
would soon loose their heat, are always kept at 
the. due temperature. We may add that the al- 


will nut abandut wie in this lend of strangers.” 


The marriage was performed—a year of hap- 





, 








| 


| 








| 
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INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 


Most birds prepare their nests with much care; 
and many of them discover ingenuity in the de- 
sign, and neatness in the execution. But the 
ingenuity and the neatness belong to the species, 
and in no degree characterise individuals.— 
They have no need of an apprenticeship. The 
nest of those birds which have paired for the 
first time is not more rude or inconvenient than 
that of those which have repeated the labor of 





before the bird knows that she is to lay them. || 
Each species lays a determinate number: and || 
lit appears that, in this process, some birds at 
||least, do not act under the influence of physical || 
necessity, but have to a certain extent, an in-|| 
The solon goose, if undis-'| 
but if that be taken || 


i] 
| . ° ° ° i} 
bleeding—but write me when it is past. The||tinues laying till she obtain her complement. || 


'to a wise first cause. The bird does not under- 
stand the process which it is carrying on: it does 
not know the end to be accomplished; yet it 


\jcarries on the process with the most minute pre- 
‘\cision, in opposition to all its habits during the 


lother seasons of the year, and in the absence of 
\disastrous accidents, arising from foreign causes, 
it accomplishes the end with infallible certainty. 





| 
TO 


THE FIRST YVELLOW LEAP. 
Bright—golden hued Leaf— 
Has the breath cf Summer in fitful play 
Just kissed thy cheek, and flitted away, 
Leaving thee clad in thy yellow array, 

To tell of her visitings brief ? 
Or, singled thee out in the green-leafed bower, 
Where myriads on myriads still freshness shower, 
To teach young Autumn a changing power, 
To wield over all—both forest and flower, 
The loveliest—sweetest—and chief ? 


We warvel, bright one— 
At thy fearful change since we saw thee last, 
With a mantle of green around thee cast, 
And a healthful look—that told aa we passed 
What the lovely Spring had done— 
We sat us down "neath thy cooling shade, 
And laugh’d at the sounds thy companions made, 
As a careless breeze through the branches strayed, 
And rustled and danced every leaf in the glade, 
Till the tonesall mingled in one. 


| 


Thou fucterest stull— 
On thy parent-stem where we saw thee first, 
When the blossoms and leaves into loveliness burst, 
And all summer-birds in their happiness, erst 
Pour'd on the old wood-harps a trill— 
Then the speckl'd fawn cross’d the whispering brook 
And slept in thy shadow thrown over the nook, 
Till the clapping of hands by glad children shook 
The air-balanced tendrils, that silence forsook, 
As the doe leap’d down from the bill. 
We tremble at thee— 
For the crimson and gold on thy countenance shed, 
In eloquence speak of the multitudes dead, 
That will gather around thee when Summer hath fled 
And Autumn reigns over the lea— (sky, 
When the clear shining frost will look out from the 
And tinge all thy bough-mates the same yellow dye, 
And rain the thick foliage down from on high, 
Or, yield it to winds that in madness swept by— 
Man's emblem of change to be. J. A. H. 
[Ohio Atlas. 


ERODELPHIAN SOCIETY. 
The Anniversary celebration of the Erodelphian 
Society of the Miami University, will take place 
on Tuesday the 24th inst. at 7 o’clock P. M. 
The friends of the Society and of Literature, 
generally, are respectfully invited to attend. 


Joun H. Mitier,, 

















nidification for a number of years. There is no 
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bumen,or white of the egg, is a feeble conductor |} 


Bowiine S. LEATHERS, Committee 
Danie, GILMER. 
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Literary Notices.—* The Cause of Far- 








; ter that on the 18th ult., six miles east of the Is- 
THE CINCINNATI MIRRO R land they saw something 100 fathoms distant, 





— rene : ; “ae mers and the University in Tennessee. Two 
. very much resembling the description of the fa- Dj by Philip Lindsley, D. D.” “First 
EDITOR'S PARLOR, mous Sea Serpent ; but on approaching it with- || ~'SCOUrses Dy FAilp Lindsley, Vy. ie ews 
necktie in twenty five yards it proved to be a shoal of Lessons in Geometry, for the use of families, 
Exp or THE Votume.—With the present ||Black Fish. For several minutes they kept in schools, and Lyceums. By Josiah Holbrook, 
number terminates the second volume of the —- a 1 sen a their pn Rt Boston.” “The Juvenile Miscellany: Edita 

: SINK] sno 1e € , c a- H ” 

Cincinnatr Mirror. Thus far, the support 8 nf meter ragneeneh by Mrs. Child, Boston. 


Pa . ; \ting motions of the Serpent in great perfection. , 
extended to the paper, numerically speaking,||Being frightened they separated in all direc- We have room now merely to return our 


has been greater than was anticipated at its||tions. They add ‘“‘had they kept in a line du- thanks for the handsome Kyo of the several 
commencement; but—we regret to say it—the ring the whole time we saw them, which was | publications named above. We _ shall refer 
proportion of those who have paid for their pa- about 15 minutes, the most incredulous could |\to them hereafter, in our enlarged paper, when 

a= Oi = ,g|\Scarce have doubted their being the real Sea|| we intend to devote more space to such matters. 
poeta thightntly enatl. Gur list of Agents is Serpent.” The same shoal of fish made its ap-| 
published on the Jast page, to any of whom pay- 


pearance in Gloucester on Sunday and was at} T Cc T _w ; f 
ment may be made for the first, second, or even|'first taken to be the Sea Serpent. i HE CENTRE TABLE. e must refer our 
third volume. We hope delinquent subscribers A correspondent of the Barnstable Journal at ifriends who are in want of ornaments for their 
will consider the matter, and not withhold from || North Truro, who was on board the schr. Post ||centre tables, to the counter of Hubbard and 
our Publisher his just dues. mare the 14th ult. bound to Boston, states that | Edmands, where they will find some of the 

With the next number a handsome enlarge- ie pn hg Pet gs ge 8 most elegant engravings with letter-press illus- 
ment will be perceived; and, from the engage- perfectly accorded with the descriptions of the | some that have ever reached this ans 
ments we have made, we have no hesitation in||Sea Serpent. He appeared to be from fifty to! Among them are the Byron Gallery, the Gallery 
promising our readers other corresponding im-||seventy five feet in length having bunches upon||of the Graces, the Portrait Gallery, Finden’s 
provements. his back. These appearances, we apprehend, || Landscape Illustrations, Portraits of the prin- 

The first number of the third volume will be||#!! to most minds put to rest conclusively the jeipat female characters in the Waverly Novels, 
issued on the first or second Saturday in Octo- aye of the aera a the Sea Serpent. } Views in Great Britain and Ireland, and splen- 
vay So, thus ends his Oceanic Majesty—for so 


: ; \\did Mezzotinto illustrations of Paradise Lost. 
longa time the eighth wonder of the world.— 












































al 7 i e i i | ’ x 4 : ; 
i 7” wes Oat 8 week or two since that his Histo Lovett’s Foury.—We are interrupted just 
Corresroxrents.—The poem from South|\ry, which is now going the regular rounds of! a¢ the close of this volume, by a call for about a 
Hanover is retained for insertrion at some future ||the newspaper press, was written and published dozen lines of copy; pr furnish the desired 
‘ . : —— m aiilead 7 Dien. 2 | at de : ; . 
time. The English language itself is so unpo-|/by some enterprising Yankee! Pity it could | quantity by saying, that Mrs. Hentz’s Novel is 
etical, that those who will not be trammelled by |/not have been deferred till the present time, 80 'ltolerably well got up for a western publication, 
rhyme should by all means produce correct mea-||that we might have had a pathetic account of his|| and that it isa very pleasant and interesting 
sure. Jts false prosody is our greatest vbjection ||‘‘last moments,” tipt off, ala Clou gh, °| his| companion for four or five hours. We have read 
tothis poem, which is certainly a production of|)‘last speech,” and ‘dying confession.” His ||; at one sitting, the mere statement of which 
much strength, and displays powers worth culti- || Biographer, however, to justify himself for hav-|lfet we wish to be considered as high commen- 
vating. As it is very faulty in this respect,|/ing written his scaly majesty’s ‘‘Life,” before | dation. Its beauties are so much pti numer- 
we will with the author’s permission retain it|/the occurrence of his death, may point to his||ous than its faults, that we have not now the dis- 
. > 
till we have more leisure than at present to de-|/great earthly contemporaries, Jackson, Clay, || position if we had the room, to point out the 
vote to the correction of carelessly written com-|/and Webster. adios : 
munications. -_— , ; thi 
t ’ , Rvusn’s Memoranpa.—Of Mr. Rush, whose | We hope the yeoagtoen of thie volume =e be 
We bave been laboring for some time upon | =, \|of that substantial and tangible kind, which will 
on ._ ||**Memoranda of a residence at the court of St.||. Pe 
“Tue Wisu,” but have not been able to dis- = a i : induce the talented authoress to continue for a 
a James,” has been generally well received on||.. : ; , 
perse the ‘shadows, clouds and darkness,” that ; : time in the field which she has so creditably en- 
, sae = ig both sides of the Atlantic, the London Quarter || 
rest upon it. In declining its publication, we ly Review says:— rege We must here observe, however, thut 
y selves to be one Wags : ill i j si if i 
most humbly acknowledge ours i s to rs “He appears to be a good-natured, kind-heart-||*"* will incur our just reprehension, if in her 
of those whom the author terms “men o cCom-|led man, and we have no doubt was a faithful ||"ext effort she locate her story east of the 
mon stature, that cannot see the top of his public servant; but his book is, as he himself || Alleghany ridge. 
thought.” seems to have suspected, rather trivial. It cer-| 
Correspondents whose communications are tainly gad a ~— ws a8 ~ production ae (XP NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.) 

° . supe —liis 18 s Y : . . . 
not noticed here, are respectfully informed that oor eli, nis pc» te on adhd The present subscribers to the Cincinnati 
their articles are considered unsuitable for our appears to be somewhat credulous—and rather || Mirror will please take notice, that Messrs, 
columns. too easily amused with objects because i acta (saLLaGHeR, the future publishers 

We would like to hear more frequently from || were new.” Ba jof the Mirror, are fully authorized to receive 
“May Dacre,” Clarendon,” our * Louisville” , a Rush exhibits a good ~— of—to call tt any moneys due this establishment on subscrip- 
w aes ane z » te we B j 
and ‘‘Hopkinsville” correspondents, and two or we oy eh ne ae eat tion, and to receipt for the same. Delinquent 
three others whose communications are always|| which we think likely, altogether misunderstand | Subscribers will therefore pay to them, or their 
acceptable. 


his informants, he has often received and record- |\®Uthorized agents, WM. P. STRATTON, 


ed as literal truth, statements which could, in| Present Publisher, 
Most Mexancnory —On reading the sub-||fact, have been only irony.” 


joined paragraph, we were deeply concerned for “He repeats puerile and fictitious anecdotes. || . MIAMI. UNIVERSITY. 
our brother editors of New-York, Boston, and||—He reminds us, we are sorry to say, of the 
Nantucket. What will become of them? They foolish twaddler that we laughed at in our last UNION LITERARY SOCIETY. 
will be as badly off for the raw material out of eee, Se, 
which to manufacture paragraphs, as our neigh- 
bors of the Republican, Commercial Advertiser 
and Shield will, when the Theatre shall have 
been closed. 














There will be an anniversary celebration of 


the Union Literary Society of Miami Universi- 
London papers of 3st of July announce the|/:y on Tuesday the 24th of September, at two 
death of the Hon. William Wilberforce, in the||oscinck. P. M 
74th year of his age; “a name,” says a London|| ‘The friends of Literature and Science are 
journal, ‘-with which there is probably associa- very respectfully invited to attend. 
« Phenomenon of the Sea Serpent explained.—||ted more of love and veneration than ever fell 


























S. M CLEERY, Commitee 
Two sons of Mr. Martin, the keeper of Baker’s||to the lot of any single individua throughout WM. H. TRIMBLE, 0 
Island Light-house, state in the Salem Regis-||the civilized globe.” JAMES A. NELSON. ) Arrangem’te 
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SONG---SWEET BONNY KATE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK HAWK,” &c. 


In the huts of the poor, in the halis of the great, 

What form can compare with our own bonny Kate? 

Let them boast of their brightest, from Texas to Maine, 
No Fair of the East or the South, we maintain, 

Can compare with the pride of our prosperous state, 
For we'll match with their fairest our sweet bonny Kate. 


T admit that she’s haughty, I own she is proud, 

Her beauty and wit are displayed in the crowd; 

Yet receive but one lance from her eye, ‘tis enough, 
Your heart’s at her feet though you mail it in proof: 
For full many a lover bewails the hard fate, 

Of the day he contended for sweet bonny Kate. 


There are knights from the East bowing down at her 
The fiery Southron declares she’s divine; 

And the Nully has turn’d from his heresies now, 
For Union he’s ready to breathe his last vow: 
She’s a mystery, both to the gay and sedate— 
Was there ever a fair-one like sweet bonny Kate! 


[shrine, 


Then talk not of beauty that’s East of the mountains, 
Tell us no more of her maidens or fountains; 
The West in its loveliness widely is gleaming, 
Contentment and peace o’er the landscape are streaming; 
If the bright scene should fail your sad heart to elate, 
It will glow at the sight of our sweet bonny Kate. 

[ Western Shield. 





Tue port Toomson.—While George Chal- 
mers was collecting materials for his biography 
of the poet, he learned that an old housekeeper | 
of Thomson’s was alive and still resident at 
Richmond, and- thinking to obtain something 
which might impart interest and novelty to his 
work, he went down to Richmond and found 
that her memory was good and she quite com- 
municative. She informed him, Thomson had 
been married in early life, but that his wife had 


| inquiries, was not satisfied with the old woman’s 
|information, but immediately went and examin- 
‘ed the church register where he found the fol- 
|lowing entry; ‘“‘Died, Mary Thomson, a stran- 
ger,”—in confirmation of the housekeeper’s tes- 
timony.— Taylor’s Records of My Life. 





EGYPT. 


Great projects of Mehemet Ali for its further 
|improvement.—T he prospect of a speedy conclu- 
|sion of peace gives the Viceroy great pleasure, 
}and his active mind is already forming numer- 
‘ous plans for the improvement of his extensive 
and rich possessions. First he means to in- 
crease his Navy, and raise the number of his 
ships of the line to 20; then he will make a good 
‘road from Alexandria to Cairo, and a canal from 
'Suez to the Nile; he will remove all his manu- 
factories to Syria, and in Egypt only enc urage 
| agriculture. He will join the Orontes, which 
|flows out into the Mediterranean, with the Eu- 
|phrates, which falls into the Persian Gulph, and 
drain the marshes of Alexandretta. In the 


| 
| 
} 


Island of Crete he means to make the city of 


iCandia a free port and depot for the trade of Sy- 
\ria, and to erect at Juda an arsenal for his large 
ships. All those who are acquainted with him 


/know how persevering he is in the execution of 


his plans, however gigantic they may be, and 
only his advanced age, will hinder *’ ‘rom 
‘realizing the above projects. It seems that he 
|intends, when peace is finally concluded, to make 
|a voyage to Crete and Syria. The English and 
| French Consuls-General are invited to accompa- 
iny him. Each of them will have a frigate at his 
|disposal. The country and commerce have suf- 
\fered dreadfully by the burdens attendant on the 
state of war. The people are oppressed by tax- 
es and contributions of all kinds, and trade is 
|in the most deplorable condition; want of hands 





been taken by him merely for her person, and 
was 0 little calculated to ho introducod to hic} 
great friends, or indeed his friends in general, | 
that he had kept her in a state of obscurity for 
many years; whenhe at last, from some com- 
punctious feelings, required her to come and) 
live with him at Richmond, he still kept her in 
the same secluded state so that she appeared to 
be only one of the old domestics of the family.— 
At length his wife, experiencing little of the at- 
tention of a husband, though otherwise provid- 
ed with every thing that could make her easy, if| 
not comfortable, asked his permission to go for| 
a few weeks to visit her own relations in the 
North. Thomson gave his consent, exacting a 
promise that she would not reveal her real situ- 





ation to any of his or her own family. She a-|| 


greed; but when she had advanced no farther 
on her journey than to London, she was there 
taken ill, and in a short time died. The news 
of her death was immediately conveyed to Thom- 
son, who ordered a decent funeral; and she was 
buried, as the old housekeeper said, in the 
churchyard of old Marylebone church. 

Mr. Chalmers, who was indefatigabie in his 


1| 


‘and of confidence, and many other circumstan- 
ces, render the people extremely miserable. 





| Porson.—There wasa king in former times who 
|was hart in his arm by a poisoned arrow. The 
‘shaft was extracted, and the queen immediately 
\applying ber own lips to the wound, drew out the 
|venom, and thus removed the danger. Recently, a 
similar circumstance occurred in this country. A 
| person was bitten by a rattlesnake on the hand.— 
| He was relieved by the method above mentioned.— 
| This simple process seems to be effectual; and the 
\bold benevolence which inspires such active useful- 
jness on the part of a friend, does not bring any 
{cause of apprehension with it, as it is done with 
perfect safety. The knowledge of these facts can- 
jnot be too widely circulated, for the benefit they 
lare calculated to prnduce.—New- York Mirror. 





Repartee.—A gentleman, a short time since, 
in conversation with a lady from ——, noticed 
|particularly her head-dress of shells, and inquir- 
‘ed what they had cost. She answered, that she 
\did not understand the circulating coin of this 
jcity. ‘What is the currency of ——!” said 
jhe. “Wit and politeness, sir,” was her reply, 
|**which should be current everywhere.” —ib. 
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